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The "Amherst Idea." Ad- 
vocacy of Compulsory 
Classics in Collegiate 
Education, .ae 

By Gustav Kobbe 

LDER graduates of institutions that 
were colleges at the time but are 
now universities, have not watched 
the change from college to univer- 
sity without apprehension. A un- 
iversity is not always what the 
name should imply. Only too often it lacks the 
cohesion and compactness of a college and is a 
mere dilution of collegiate courses— a college 
whose educational stock has been watered. The 
elective system has been overdone. A colle- 
giate or university curriculum that does not in- 
clude compulsory Latin or Greek, or preferably 
both, is not worthy of being called an education. 
Under the modern system these languages have 
become largely elective. Graduates lack the 
balance wheel of the classics. Hence, without 
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THE doubt, much of the present day unrest. We 
LOTUS want the calm of inward contemplation. 



YY/HAT is known as the Amherst idea, an idea 
more precious than gold, is a return on 
the part of the smaller colleges to compulsory 
classics from entrance to graduation. It is call- 
ed the Amherst idea because it was formulated 
by a committee of Amherst '85 at its twenty- 
fifth reunion, the committee consisting of E. 
Farmalee Prentice, a prominent member of the 
New York bar; President Ellsworth Gr. Lancaster, 
of Olivet College; and Dr. William G. Thayer, 
headmaster of St. Mark's School. 

The ideal proposed as a substitute for the 
loose system of electives, so agreeable to the 
feeble or indolent mind, is a broadly thorough 
culture rather than preparation for a special 
vocation. With this end in view the suggestion 
is made that the number of students be strictly 
limited, only the most promising among the ap- 
plicants for admission being selected; that the 
high standard thus set at admission be insisted 
upon throughout the entire four years; and 
what is, perhaps, the most unique and valuable 
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of the proposals, that the resources of the col- 
lege, instead of being diverted to buildings, 
grounds and university expansion in general, 
be devoted to an increase in the pay of profess- 
ors so as to enable the college to command the 
services of the very best teaching staff devoted 
to its curriculum. Such a scheme, besides be- 
ing wholly feasible, points out to what are now 
the smaller colleges not only wherein their sal- 
vation lies, but wherein they can become again 
as important to the country's progress as ever 
they were in its history. Their efforts to rival 
the wealthy universities are futile and enfeeb- 
ling. By concentration upon what they are 
more fitted to accomplish than the universities, 
they will more than justify their existence — they 
will make it necessary — by doing something 
worth doing better than any one else can do it 

# 
THE Amherst id$a does not dispense with 

science or modern languages. Their value 

in a well-rounded course is appreciated. But it 

is a vigorous revolt against the theory, with 

which no well educated individual can have 

patience, that the classics are dying languages 

and have but a sentimental value. The proper 
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THE function of a college education is not to enable 
LOTUS a man to earn money immediately, nor to meas- 
ure his success in life by his earning power, but 
rather to instil in him ideals that will inspire 
him to leave untouched whatever does not come 
to him without taint, and to appreciate the high- 
er success in what the world often calls failure. 
A nation is not powerful according to its 
wealth, but according to the moral stamina of 
its people. The nation that knows its "Arma 
virumque cano," will hold its own any day 
against the nation that has been brought up on 
the literature of the check-book. 
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